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there was open condemnation of his attitude. He had
revealed himself as a kind of Pharaoh of the Oppres-
sion, hardening his heart against the prophet of free-
dom. It was not now a case of crossing the Red Sea
on dry land, but of reaching it by water. Nevertheless
it required a great plague to bring at least some British
statesmen to their senses. This plague was the Indian
Mutiny.
In 1856, Lord Canning, on the point of leaving for
India to succeed the Marquis of Dalhousie as Governor-
General, used these prophetic words at a farewell
banquet given in his honour by the Court of Directors
of the Hon. East India Company. " I wish for a
peaceful term of office. But I cannot forget that in
the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may arise,
no larger than a man's hand, but which, growing
larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and
overwhelm us with ruin."
In May, 1857, the Indian rebellion broke out with
the mutiny of the Sepoys at Meerut, and soon all the
valley of the Ganges from Patna to Delhi was aflame.
It was found necessary to send troops from England
by the overland route to Suez in order to expedite their
arrival in India. Referring to this the Daily News of
October 2nd, 1857, said: "Thus the English Govern-
ment admits that the Suez route is the best for com-
munication with India, and after stubborn resistance,
broken down by necessity, resolves to send by this route
some of the troops which are being despatched to the
relief of our gallant soldiers in India. Nothing could
be a more complete avowal of the utility of M. de
Lesseps' scheme; and this action of the Government is